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THE OUTCAST 

By Gene Harrison 

Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri 

It was early Christmas morning. The dawn was still nestling 
beyond the horizon in the east. The air was cold and crisp and clear, 
while stars shone with a brightness so amazing that none had ever 
shone brighter — save one. 

The ward was filled with a busy, gentle hum. The lights were 
still low, but the glory of the morning peeped in from without. In 
each bed a mother crooned softly, and a baby nuzzled contentedly, for 
it was nursing time. 

In each bed, did we say ? But wait. There stands a nurse with a 
wee bundle in her arms, pleading with the new mother. The babe was 
born early on Christmas Eve and the mother has not yet looked upon 
its tiny face. 

"Take it away. Take it away, I tell you ! I won't have it." Her 
eyes were tight shut, her hands were clenched. 

"Not have your baby — on Christmas morning? Poor little thing! 
See, it is hungry. Didn't you want a baby at all?" 

"I thought I did," wailed the mother. "I thought I did, but why, 
oh, why did I have to suffer such terrible pain?" 

Her heart was in rebellion. They had planned for the baby and 
talked about its coming, — she and the baby's father, but she had never 
dreamed it would cause such pain. She had been well all her life, 
she did not know before how pain could hurt. Love the little creature 
that had caused it all? Place it at her tender breasts and let it cause 
more pain ? No, never ! 

But hark! What was that? The soft strains of music, coming 
nearer and nearer. Presently she could see the nurses filing in the 
door, their uniforms showing dimly in the morning light, their faces 
brightened by the twinkling of the candles in their hands. Sweet, 
soft and low was the music. What was the song? Surely her mother 
had sung that. Slowly, slowly but surely, in spite of her rebellion, 
peace began to steal into her heart. Now the singing line was nearer, 
and she could distinguish the words. 

Dear little Stranger — 

Why, how did that singing line know that her baby was still a 
stranger? Did all the nurses — and all the world — know that she had 
not yet looked upon its face ? 

Slept in a manger — 
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No, it was the Christ Child of whom they sung. Her baby — her baby, 
surely, had been in a warm little crib. She had seen them in the 
nursery before her baby came to cause her so much pain. She had 
almost forgotten the pain for a minute, and the waiting nurse with the 
wee bundle in her arms. 

No downy pillow under His head — 

Oh, but there was a dainty blue basket waiting at home, with pillows 
as soft as thistle down. Well she remembered how she and the baby's 
father had pictured the tiny face on those pillows. 

Angels came down from the sky to adore him — 

The faces of angels could have been little brighter than those of the 
singing nurses in the candle light. They were now close around her 
bed. One of the nearest reached out and gently patted the unwanted 
bundle, unwanted ? Oh, but she did want her baby, wanted it at last. 
With a sob she held out her arms. The waiting nurse placed the baby 
boy, no longer an outcast, at his mother's breast. Back to her came 
the soft sweet notes of the singing line, 

Dear little Babe in his bed. 



NURSES' HOMES 

SECOND PAPER 

By Amy M. Hilliard, R.N. 
Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

A school of nursing should be built separate from the hospital 
buildings, if possible. The school building should communicate 
directly with the hospital by means of a subway, loggia, or protected 
path; otherwise students will be obliged to provide themselves with 
double sets of rain coats, umbrellas and storm shoes in order to meet- 
unexpected inclemencies of the weather. 

The school building should be of fireproof construction with hard 
wood floors in bedrooms and corridors and either tile or terazzo floors 
in lavatories. Glazed tile side walls of about five or six feet in height 
in lavatories insure cleanliness, save painting, and are good looking. 

The trim of the building should be of wood stained to harmonize 
with the walls, which should be painted in light neutral tones such as 
cream of French gray. Avoid white enamel trim in bedrooms and 
corridors, as it is glaring and difficult to keep clean. 

If the corridor floors have runners of linoleum edged with 



